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made any attempt worth notice towards the im Tm 
cultural conditions. Even the old village cus * 
most everywhere fallen into noglec and Borm 
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dono some useful work in this district. The Act is chi 
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h d dise nai uin poi YA 
the « where cultivation was in a backward stato and 
was comparatively sparse, as inte goei = = 
— has been as great as 120 and 180 per cent. 
P om 'penjend Bhogrki and Sahebandar. It has been least 
ss oentral parganas, where there is little jungle left to 
where cultivation was in an advanced state even 60 


= floods prevents new arvas of any Janga sim hing ee 


of exoluding the water of the tidal streams, which is È 
| the hot weather, and of retaining the water adm itt 
the rains. The lands are covered with heavy-jungle, which the 
tenant proceeds to clear after ho has obtained a patta by the INI. 
ment of salami, He is allowed to hold the land rent-free for three" — 
or four years, during which period the exolusion of salt water by the 
construction of an embankment the soil fit for cultivation. 
Tho lands are then charged wiii s of 4annas an acre, 
after throo years to the full rate of between Rs. 2 and Re. 3. Such 
land has a rich virgin soil of excellent quality, and though 
first crop, sown among treo stumps and patches of grass, is scanty,, 


Mg ths mlt ndr ction in | 


tr Sores; there are only 55,900 
Kata pe donan for 
~ 








labour-saving appliancus; but these he will not introd 2M 
d 
^ Balasore peasant, whom one account describes ns “bigoted, 





wedded to custom, indolent and poor in the extreme." 


“ “dislike of wow methods is also largely due to the fatalistio spi 


iiri 


“, produced by the liability of the district to suffer from nat 

= ealumities “It is no wonder,” says the Settlement Officer, “ 
^ — theryot whom the inclemency ef ¿he season may deprive of 
~ his produce in the year should exhibit little desire for improved 
d ‘agricultural methods. They may yield him a few extra maunds, 
7 no more increase than he can look for in a season which may 
jr de ep Er Ls Qe viue bandia MIDA or 
) to be destroyed by flood." 

Baganding tbe workipg: of the Loans Acts, [the following 
"rg Soliant Olio may V qaroli] [Pra Land 
d i o any person 
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and floods. While heavy floods drown the 
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from flood, for the loss of crops in the arid 


U 


be accepted as a rule in Balasore, that in years of drought 
ity of the higher levels may often be com 

increased fertility of the lowlands. But in years of 
ive floods the small amount of upland country cannot 

an increased outturn in any way commensurate to the loss 
of crops in the low-lying tracts, Generally speaking, therefore, a 
year of flood does more harm than a year of moderate drought, 

Besides droughts and floods, the district is liable to a 
third farm, and that perhaps the most appalling form, of natural 
calamity. Placed at the north-west corner of the Bay of Bengal, 


sea 
3 
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it is exposed to'thg full brunt of the cyclones, genorated at son, vi vio: 


which travel in a north-westerly course up the Day, and sometimes 
burst upon íts shores accompanied by irresistiblo storm-waves. 


These cyclones are generally generated during the transition Cre "4 


terrible and widespread. , 
as we have records, we find that they have 


i tac make up, in ka important degree, y 


The pats or cup-lands produce magnificent harvests in dry 
while the higher tracts suffer severely. It may according- - 


Such destructive cyclones are fortunately rare, but so far back Gy 











Dead bodies of men, women and children were found afterthestorm, 
interspersed with those of wild beasts, birds and bullocks. The 
wind blew at times with the greatest violence ; sturdy trees that 
had borne the blast from many a long day were uprooted ; pillars 
OMIT erected hupdruds of years since were levelled with the ground; 
95 .tho Walls surrounding the jail were blown in, dnd one out; an 
3395 / iron suspension bridge was blown from its moorings and carried 
| !. some distance against the stream. The weather for two or three days 
N previous to the storm looked cloudy and threatening, the following 
vi morning was clear and beautiful. The country looked as if it had 
been burnt up, every bush and blade of grass was blasted.” 
| The distress and difficulties occasioned by this storm were scarcely 
d surmounted, when a second great oyelone occurred in October 1832. 
fiy On this occasion the eyelone is said to have been more violent, 
| but the storm-wave less destructive. These calamities were — 
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the last sixty years, the district has not suffered to any — 
of life and property during century. 
are those which oodurred in 1 















penetrated within 2 miles of the town of Balasore, Sik 
It has already been mentioned that the rivers of the district 


from the hills heavily laden with silt; they have a rapid flow in. 
their upper reaches, but when they reach the level plains, their 
speed is reduced ; and their torpid current is no longer able to 
the solid matter hitherto held in suspension. They — 
accordingly deposit it in their beds and on their banks, which are 
thus gradually raised ; and their channels" proving insufficient to - 
~ ,earry off the great volume of water which comes down after heavy — 
a ken ae 
«they over their to a greater or less to 
¿lcd eee katoda enne 
To the north the Subarnarekhä is frequently swollen by floods, 
which generally 4 miles from either bank and have been 
. known to travel inland as far as 12 miles. The next river to 
south, the Haskura, also 
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same may be mid of the Sálandi, which also brings down 4 


considerable flood, but rarely causes damage. €. 
It is far different with the Baitarani on the southern ee 
of the district, which contains very little water in the hot weather, | 
but passes an enormous volume in the rains. Down to Akshu&pada ` 
the northern bank is-protected by an embankment, bat below this _ 
the whole country-side is exposed, while the embankment on the 
southern or Outtack side prevents the discharge of water in that 
direction. The flood travels inland for 4 miles on the average, and 
sometimes as far as 8 miles; and in the rains the country from 
Dh&mnagar to Chandbali is a great sheet of water. A great portion 
of the south of the district is thus exposed to inundation almost 
, and the effects are more disastrous than in the north, 

Bh aries ane d — 
It would be a mistake to suppose that the floods are always des- 
tructive. They undoubtedly do harm in many ways, and the 
of them have caused widespread havoc and destruction ; 
provided that they are not of long continuance or of great - 
height, and that they come pretty early in the season, these inun- 
dations’ are productive of almost as much good as harm, as they 
are usually followed by excellent harvests. In many. places the 
recoding waters leave a fertilizing deposit of silt, which renews sed 
the productive powers of the soil and is of much benefit to the | 
crops ; and even the highest floods are of service, as their scouring 
ection results in the clearance of silt on a large scale, and thus 
increases the capacity of the discharge of the various channels, 









MG | mum sise, and the period of the season -at which it i 
is of even more importance. For this reason, the flood of "i 


ae 
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which occurred after a fortnight's heavy rain and was 


the. 
highest within the memory of the people, did not do much * . 
- damage; it occurred in June, and the crops consequently did 


not suffer very greatly, though every river in the district over- 
flowed. 





In recent years the most disastrous floods are those which Flood ef — 


occurred in 1896 and 1900. In 1896 very great damage was 
caused by exceptionally heavy and prolonged floods; the country 
was under water for nearly a month, and the loss was therefore 
exceptionally great. The inundations were due to the rising of 
the Subarnarekhá in the north and of the Baitarani in the 
tus |. The flood in the Subarnarekhà began at the end of July, 
and when the water subsided a little, attempts were made 


to repair the ne and to transplant new seedlings ; but — 


in the last week of A dig A dh e er 
nearly all the transplanted rice. The central 


parts of 

along the Buräbalang and Salandi suffered less «= the 
anas tot, vq aort 500 square SING IS but 
the south was seriously affected by the floods of the Baiterani 
river, and much damage was done to the standing erop& Some 
lost their houses and property, and there was more or loss distress 
in all the tracts open to the ravages of the flood. Very little of 
the bhadoi crop was reaped, and the difficulties of the people 
| ¿por the winter rice erop, for the fields had 

be resown late, and a drought from about the middle of 
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“for somb time 


famine came to a close in November. 
The 
good 


“In 1865 no alarm seems to have been 


the safety of the cold weather or sárad rice crop till 


Balasore. 


in 


brief sketch of the general history of this 
had been an unusually 


mortality continued high 
may turn to a more detailed 


events 
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later, prices still ruling at 93 to 20 seers per 








the pots of cooked food, that for a time the Committee was obliged 

Wi. to give out uncooked rice; but it was soon found that the rice so 

dr given was devoured mw, and the Committee therefore reverted to _ 
cooked food. : 

gu nt Government began to import grain in June, steamers 

— sent round by sea with large cargoes of rice, and by the end 

" of July 22,000 maunds had been imported. Private i 


Balasoró river with a cargo of 10,000 maunds of rice. —— 

. of water, however, was so great, that she could not come wi 

8 miles of the shore; and the country hpats and sloops could not 
get out to her without the assistance of a steamer. Unhappily, no — — 

* steamer was available at the time ; and ultimately bad weather set — — 
în, which drove the ship across the Bay of Bengal to Akyab. 

aem ce. ice unexpectedly snatched away almost _ 

d x 











were kept up at the relief oentres, but with great difficulty, from 


Balasore; and in September a second, inundation fearfully 
enhanced the distress of the people. On the 25th October it was 
reported that the distress was still very great, —that the 
everywhere bore traces of famine, inundation and pestil 
Unsown lands, rained houses and living skeletons met tho eye 
everywhere. In the preceding week the daily total of persons 


distress. On November 5th the Government sales wero stopped ; 
and the Collector reported that publio health was improving and 










5 requirements 
assume. “There were starving people in April,” it has been 





but we did not realize that they would come pouring in in such | 
thousands." Nor indeed, could these numbers have been antici- | 
pated by the residents of Balasore, for many of the paupers came | 
from other districts and from the estates of the Tributary Rajas. 


After the importation, of rice was undertaken, it was more than 


once necessary to restrict the district operations, in consequence of 
the scantiness and uncertainty of the supply, and many of those 
wlio received the imported rice in June and July were probably 


too far gone to be saved. The number of paupers ascertained to 


Ss del in ihe town of Balore alone Debweem Sune Gane 
Uctober was 8,900, of whom 6,132 died in the streets) and 2,768 


in the hospital. The mortality culmipated in August, and was 
ito some extent affected by the mins and inundations of that - 

th. : ‘ 
“The mortality in and about Balasore town, and the famine 
tsto be seon there were more terrible than at any other place in 

or Orissa. The mass of paupers assembled was largerthan » 
was elsewhero, The town lay in the way of many who left their | 





er rice crops in nearly all the tracts not protected by 
minis. ‘These were also breached in many places, and extensi 
ots lay under deep water for a considerable period. iet sso 
endeavoured, on the subsidence of the floods, to recoup their losses by 
resh planting, but the cessation of the rains from the latter 
_ of September gave the finishing stroke in many places to what 
ed or been replanted after the flood. Want of rain in 
September and October was equally injurious to the 
le people did their best to meet the loss by rai dalua and 
ir special crops, and the situation was also relieved by the rail- 
way works then in progress, which gave employment to a large 
'mumber of the labouring classes. ‘These works were supplemented 
2 dm started for the repair of the damages caused by 
floods ; and fortunately there had been good harvests in 
preceding years. Notwithstanding, therefore, the'poor 
no rice had to be imported, but on the 
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, though much of the 
The classes that suffered most 
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the Matai and 6 


the Ricketts Canal after 


+ Mr. Ricketts, one of the first Collectors of Balasore, was 


i 


the project appears to have been abandoned. 
this canal lay through the low-lying lands of 


pargana Ankurä, which it served in some measure to drain; but 
it soon fell into disrepair; a dam was built across it at Mandari, 
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Canal, a cut conn 


rivers. This canal, which is also 
825 and was completed, so far as it went, about the 
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route 
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of Churáman, whence it was shipped to Calcutta. It was oom- 


for the transport of salt from the salt lands in the south 
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Exeoutive Engineer in charge of 
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each’ block being arranged so as to lapse in the 


EC. aM the lands in 


same yoar. Water is supplied to the cultivators on application on 
a proscribed form, the year being divided into three seasons, 
vir, the hot weather, from March to June, khari/, from the 16th 





up to a limit of 3 per cent. of the area assessed. 
The present practice is to give long-term block leases, which : 


classes of land forming a block. Thus lands lying so low that 
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er 
entering the canal at the escape crossings beyond the ni 
The other detached embankments are described later in 
chapter in the nocount of the Subarnarekhi embankments. 
On the north of the Baitarani, from Maburigáon at 


È 
; 


Bien: tho foot of the hills to the weir at Akshuápada, there is 


s continuous embankment, over 18} miles long, giving complete 
ion to the country east of it, the railway line, and the 


the other 6 miles above the weir; flood water from the f 
eombines with that of the latter, and running along the toe of 
the embankment, falls again into the river. 

The other embankments are of minor interest, being works of 


* little more than local importance which have been constructed in — 


sea inundation. The, 








aqueduct the stream is, like the Rebo, practically a drainages 1 
channel, hafilly spilling over its banks, but below the aqueduct A 
the country is subjected to slight flood, and there are two small * 
embankments giving protection to village sites. J — 

The Matai, which is flooded by local drainage and by water Maii, > 
flowing in through the Ricketts canal, has no embankments, Kinbana 2: 
but further north a portion ef the Känsbans has been canalized Jami 


Gamai crosses the canal, the Nünà embankment, mentioned 
above, begins; and further north beyond the canal to the Ke 
sea, embankments have been made on both sides of the river — 
Jamkä, and a sluice of 11 vents, similar to that on the Känsbäns, fec 
has been constructed for feeding or draining the canal. ha 

Along the Buräbalang there is an embankment 1 mile long puri. 


Balasore to Chandipur, which affords partial protection to a wo seh | 
rivera, 









and 

‚area. There are three embankments on the right bank of the 
Pänchpära, viz., the Sulpatta, Silda and Channuali embank- 
the cultivated i of 
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gus pe only ; in ordinary floods i 
partial protection only ; : 

ka amma 34 eum mika, bot in hgh Prg he n ys 

at many places where the ground islow. From Jimkunda 'to 

Pánchrukhi the Jámkundá embankment runs along the right | 

bank of Subsrnarekhà for a little over 2 miles, and protects the | 

Bulsipat from flood. The Baras embankment, which commences | 

in Jamkunda village und ends at Baras, half a mile distant, also 

protects the Sulsipit ; and so does the Panchpäli embankment 
which connects with the canal in the 78th mile. It is 53%} miles 

, long, and has three sluices for drainage only. There is, besides 

" these, a short embankment on the right bank about 6 miles below 

 Jamkunda, between villages Nagari and Ambachua, which protects 

*about 5} square miles. 
conclusion, the following remarks may be quoted from 
ingsford's Settlement Report on the effect of the embank- 

ments on varions parts of the district. As regards the country to 
the north, he considers that the construction of the Joki embank- 
ment in Contai, the strengtheningo f the Bhogrài embankment, 
and the construction of the Coast Canal have tended to increase 
the liability to flood on the west side of the Coast Canal. 

“In Koardáchaur nearly one quarter of the area is liable to 
almost annual flood. No doubt these lands were! always covered 
with a considerable depth of water, and the Coast Canal is not 
therefore the cause of the increase in the proportionate liability to 
flood, except in so far ns it has raised the height of flood level. 
As the embankment is now effective, it is probable that some 
increase has been caused in the height and duration of floods of | 
unusual magnitude. I do not, however, think that the ciroum- 
stances of this pargana have materially deteriorated, except for the . 
fact of cultivation having extended over lauds specially liable to 


Turning to the parganas on the south bank of the Subar- . 











. CANALS AND EMBANKMENTS. 





v through higher ground. Tt in not until i ronald ila 
corna prata o eri Along the low lands | 
sapon the Coast Canal, there is, therefore, occasionally some loss of 
crops, but the distance is so far from the Subarnarekhà thafno 
violent rush of water occurs. Moreover, the embankment protects. 
the country to the west from the penetration of tidal waters, and — — E 
the benefit conferred in this respect probably equals the disadvan- ` 
tage. Great damage occurs in parganas Kismat Katisabi, E 
Katisähi and Sáhabandar through flood, erosion and oocasionally M 
by sand deposit. In Sáhabandar, particularly in the ara | 
enclosed by the old and new channels of the river, the surface of 
the soil is in a state of continual change owing to the action of the 
water. 'The course of the river is erratio, and its action deposits 
in some places sand and in others silt, so that the cultivation varies 
from year to year. In Daradachaur and Nangaleswar less damage 
is caused, and throughout these and the other parganas, excepting 
those directly upon the bank, silt is deposited in large quantities, 
and when the flood ocours early in the year as in 1898 its results 
are entirely beneficial. It remains to note pargana Bhograi, 
which 60 years ago was exposed both to the Subarnarekhá floods 
and to irruption of the sea, was partially protected by sand ridges 
and an old Maratha embankment, but the protection now afforded 
is effectual, except upon the lands situated between the embank- 
ment and the river. This is indeed the only protected tract in il 
the district with the exosption of Soso and Manjuri in the 
south-west.” 

As regards the south of the district, Mr. Kingsford remarks— southern — 
“The construction of the Baitarani left embankment above pergesen, | 
Akshušpada, while protecting the pargana of Soso, naturally WA 
raised the river levels below Akshuápadá; subsequently, tho Zi 
Baitarani right embankment, reaching 17 miles below AkshuApadA, $9 
was erected in order to protect the irrigation works of Jájpur, and E 
this was completed between 1891-92, thus closing the rivers GM 
Kis and Pitpur, which previously carried off much of the Nes 
Baitarani water to the south. In the year foliowing it was found 


he old agricultural embankments of Nadiágáon and Phalpur, in w 
- order to allow free egress of the water into Bayang. —— 
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nearly the whole of the latter pargana and Klima, and part of 
it passes towards the north-enst across a portion of Seniut and 
Bherä until it meets the Matai. Here the water is bank? — 
ed up, and the drainage from the west of the Coast Canal, finding — 
i no outlet, stagnates in the low-lying lands of Ankura. The effect 
_ is most severe in Baying. Nearly 1,000 acres of cropped lands 
previously protected have been exposed to flood by the cutting af 
the agricultural embankments referred to, while the depth of flood 
over another 27,000 acres of cropped area has been considerably 
increased. It has been said that the flood-waier of Bayàng causes 
the Matai to up, and results, therefore, in the stagnation of 
the whole drainage of Ankurà. There is, I think, no doubt that 
the constraction of the Coast Canal has contributed to this result 
by barring ogress to the enst, except by escapes, the height of 
which is too great to permit the water to flow off until it has 
ronched a level destructive to the crops." There has undoubtedly 
been interference with the drainage of the Gamai,+ which, instead 
of flowing off directly to the sea, is now forced down the west 
bank of the canal into the Matai. The Ankurá-pát or low-lands 
; along the canal must always have been subject to flood; bat I 
from the old records thut the loss was not excessive, where- 
as at the present day the crop over a great portion of this pargana 
is precarious. ‘On the other hand, the condition of two of south- 
western parganas, Soso and Manjuri, has much improved owing 
to «the construction of the Baitarani left embankment, which 
effectually protects the area from flood.” 


778 Since Mr, Kingsford wrote his report, the crests of many of the escapes on 
Range V of the Orissa Const Canal have been lowered, and the stagnant drainage 


the tidal waters of the sea penetrating the basin and banks of the 

Gamal river, probably equal the disadvantages caused by tue Const Canal obstruct. 
ing its froo drainage to the sca. in course of time, the land must rise 
of will even: 









OHAPTER VIII. 


RENTS, WAGES AND PRIOES. 


classes of soil under cultivation, as it was found that the villagers Mur or 
could not point out, with any degree of accuracy or certainty, ` 
definite tracts of lands bearing a uniform rent. Eventually, it 
was decided to assess rents on the basis of the oxisting rates; the 
method adopted being the proposal of a fair rent, če., either the 
existing rent or an enhanced rent, fot the acceptance of the tenant, ^ 
the immediate settlement of that rent if accepted hy him, and in J 
all cases in which the tenant declined it, the formal settlement PAN | 
of a fair rent under the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act. _ 
The method was simple and involved as little disturbance of the - 
statue quo as was possible ; it avoided the risk of inequalities of 
assessment due to the idiosynerncies of individual officers; and it 

was open to any person dissatisfied with the rent proposed to apply e 
for the settlement of a different rent, and to adduco formal evidence T) 
in support of his contentions. Under this system, fair rents were d 
settled for the whole body of tenants in the temporarily-settled 
estates ; altogether 370,290 holdings with ah area of 692,200 acres 
were thus dealt with, the average rent throughout the district 


being Re. 1-14-7 per acre. 
At the settlement of 1837, Balasore was assessed lightly, 
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it is noticeable that"the incidence of the rents paid by pahi 
rose 1-2-11 to Re. 1-11-1 an acre ; for these renta 
> se RENO oa 
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ülwmyedeen more or less competition rents, sefiestiag with mach 
At the last settlement the rents of fadei holdings were 





: everywhere 
village rato, after making an allowance of.10 per cent. to cover 
any excess due to strictness of our system of measurement. In 


the event, the average incidence of the rent settled for shani 


was He. 1-13-8 per acre, and for thami-pahi or mixed 
holdings Re. 1-11-5, the enhancement on the existing rent being 
96 and 6:9 per cont, respectively. 

The general development of the district had naturally been 
acoompanied by an increase in the rents of the pahi ryots, the only 
class for which rents were not fixed for the term of the previous 
settlement. The zamindars bad consequently enhanced them con- 
siderably during the currency of that settlement; and as they 
were held throughout the new proosedings to be competition rents, 
they were not liablo to any general enhancement. They 
wore, however, enhanced on the ground of excess area or where 
any particular rents were found to be unreasonably low, either 
through collusion or fraud, or because they were specially granted 


+ ns beneficial rents by the zamindärs. The average rent finally 


fixed was Re. 1-13-5, the enhancement on the existing rent being 
10] per cent. 

Among other classes of tenants whose rents were settled may 
be mentioned the jamdbend: kharidadárs, <hándinádárs, nisfi- 
basidftidars and kamil bas aftidara. The jamabandi kseridadara are 
holders of land which, in theory at least, was formerly reclaimed. 





















and of kámil baz:a/lidars annas 14-10, the enhancement being 197 
and 57 per cent. respectively. The increase of the rents of the 
former, which is primd facie extremely large, is due to the faot 
that these people, who had been given holdings at what were 
supposed to be half rates, were found to be paying what were _ 
really pepper-corn rents. The rents now fixed are under a © 
poe which is less than half the market value of the — 


In the final report on the survey and settlement of Orissa, Rents 
Mr. Maddox states:—" There is little, if any, evidence of ode 
general enhancement of rents on the ground of irrigation or 
of higher rates in irrigated than in unirrigated villages, though 
there is evidenve that rent-rates have risen more in the protected 
and irrigated tracts than in the unprotected and unirrigated. 
There is however, some reason to think that irrigation causes 
the lowest rents to rise, and in fact has a tendency to equalize, 
rents through an irrigated area. The increase of cultivation is 
certainly no greater in the protected and irrigated group, and all 
the enquiries made have failed to elicit any evidence of a subetan- · 
tial extension of cultivation to lands which but for the canal water" —— 
were not likely to have been reclaimed. Amidst the mas of com _ 
flicting information on the subject of the increase of rent-ratgs, ono 


land; but in Balasore the exhaustive enquiries made during the 
— settlement showed that rents were not higher in irrigated than in 








Cuttack and Puri, though the enhancement was greater than 
‚in either of those districts. The difference was due chiefly to the 
larger amount of excess arca assessed to rent and to the fact that 
the existing assessment was low owing to the disastrous floods 
which had thrown much land out of cultivation, to the soantior 
population, and to the nature of the agriculture of the district, 
| where the oultivated area for the most part grows only one 
; crop, viz., sdrad rice. 

Paopvoz T-Itents in kind are still paid for a certain proportion of land. 
| re s The commonest form of produce rent is that known as dAulibhäg 
(literally, a sharing of the dust), which implies an equal division 
of the grain as well as of all bye-products. Under this system 
‚the entire cost of cultivation is borne by the tenants, and when the 
crop comes to maturity, it is reaped in the presence of the land- 







8 maunds : 

harvest, so that the rent actually paid would be equivalent 
Rs. 8 to Ra, 10 in cash, A less common form of produce rent 
that *., a divisi 

only, the 
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RENTS, = AND PRICES. 


so that the tenant generally has to pay something more than he 
would obtain for his grain in the open market. Sanja, i. e, a 
gontract, is a term applied to the payment of a fixed a ay 


the season is favourable for the ryot or the reverse, and the rent © 
thus presses most heavily on him when he is least able to afford it. 
Fortunately, this system is rare in Balasore. 

C The wages obtained for labour have increased greatly during Waons. 


the last half century, especially in the towns.  In'1850 the wages zA 
of ordinary day-labourers were only anna a day. —— í TD 
wages amounted to 2 annas a day, and smiths were contented with d 


2} to 3 annas a day. Away from their villages, adult male day 
labourers now earn a daily wage of 3} annas, females 2 annas 

and boys j anna ; and carpenters, masons and blacksmiths 6 to 

8 annas according to their skill. The rise has been greater in | 
the case of skilled than unskilled labour, owing to the increasing 
demand for masons, carpenters and blacksmiths created by the 
linking up of Orissa by rail with Bengal, the resultant communi- + 
cation with large centres of industry, and the growing preference 

for masonry structures in the towns, The increase is more 
noticeable in the towns than in the villages, where lower wagos 

In his own native village, a skilled labourer gets from 4 to 6 — 
annas and an adult unskilled labourer 2 annas a day ; but the Eni 
amount of the wages paid depends on the'lemand for labour, the E 
. mature and amount of the work done, and the size and position of ait 
the village, i. ¢:, whether it is in a remote and out-of-the-way tract * 

or in tbe neighbourhood of a town. [For making and E 
agricultural implements, carpenters and blacksmiths, who are s Ve 








separated, 
Any amount »of labour, I was informed, could be obtained 
petween January and July, when the people would want to 
return for their cultivation, since otherwise they would have to 
pay labourers to cultivate for them. Oriya labour is generally 
obtained through sardárs, who live in Calcutta or the neighbour- 
hood and have agents in the district: some of them make a very 
large income by the percentages of the wages they take, and 
‘labour would be cheaper and more satisfactory, if it was recruited 
direct through relatives, ote. Oriyäs will leave home so long as 
go with some one in whom they have confidence. The chief 
is by son, rid Chándbáli, the crops in the southern part 
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In the Final Report on the Survey and Settlement of Orissa Marsman | 
the general standard of living is described as follows:— The CONDITION 


Oriyà oultivator is content with very little, and that he 
gets. A full meal of sice once a day, taken with a little salt, 
some pulse or vegetables, and perbaps fish, suffices him, and he 
eats cold in the morning what is left over from his evening . 
Animal food is a luxury, but well-to-do men est a little m 


È 


if not appetising, is certainly satisfying. If the harvest fails or 
supplies run short, the cultivator finds in the maldjan a banker 
always ready to advance money on good security, and able and 
willing to tide him over hard times, provided there is no abnormal 
general distress; and the history of the floods and drought of 
1896 shows that the agricultural community can withstand very 
serious calamities, if the bad sgason is followed by a good harvest 
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as è whole cannot be said to be 
enjoy a fair measure of 


prosperity 
ed The labourers, in the villages “have been equally benefited hy 





the rise in the prices of food-grains, as wages are still paid in a 
great majority of cases either wholly or partly in kind. 
Em" is particularly suited to an agricultura] district 

alasore for whatever fluctuations may take place in the market, 
the labourer's wage remains the sam. 

There are three kinds of agricultural labourers (malids), viz., 
the bara-masia, näg-nmılia and thikd-nulias, of whom the first two 
are paid entirely in kind. The bara-másia is a labourer hired for 
bara más, or twelve months. He receives board and lodging in 


" his master’s house, and an annual wage of Ba. 12 or Hs. 15, of 


which a portion 1s often advanced to him free of interest, bosides 


+ four garments (two karujar, one gämchd, and one chädar) every 


year. The nág-muliá does not live or ent in his master's house. 
He receives half a gauni (54 seers) of paddy for every day's work 
done by him, besides an annual present of a new cloth (gdmcha) 
and a cast-off garment of his master’s. He is also allowed a plot 
of land (called beta) to cultivate for his own benefit, free of rent, 
Engagements for one year's service are made with the »4g-muliá 
in the month of Phälgun, at the Do? festival; and he receives on 
that occasion a loan of money, varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5, free 
of interest, which is repaid at the termination of the engage- 
ment. Such engagements are often renewed year after year for 
several years, the loan being repaid only on the final cessation of 
the contract. These coolies give the whofe of their time to their 
master’s business. A subdivision of this class, called ddha-mulia, 
give only half their time, and receive only half the bed land und 
ee ey oe the same as with 

ae gee The fhika mulia is employed by no master in 


as in other parts of India, the lot of the ordinary un- 
d Yay labourer is rather hard. Spending what he earns from 
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“search of work, and no labourer cares to go to a distant place for 


employment leaving his family uncared for and with the prospect 
of only earning enough for himself. The kutia or Mali, ie, the 
unskilled 


in kind, is however better off than the day labourer. He 
a better man to look after him, who, if an old master, does 
forsake him till he is himself reduced to the very last straits; — — 5 — 
and besides this, he is generally allowed to hold about half an er 

acre of land free of rent. 


i artisan with a family of five carning 7 annas a day does 

not spend more than 5 annas, and is thus abla to lay by something, 

which enables him in time to invest his savings in land, the great 

ambition of every man in Orissa. There is hardly any really 

skilled artisan, wbo has not, if he is a man of the mofussil, some 

land, and if a man of the town, some money-lending. ; y 

E The houses of the cultivators consists of four mud walls House, 

enclosing a court, and used as the gables of little rooms which lino clothing, 

the court inside. A Balasore husbandman has usually at least E 

five of these little npartmenta,— one for his cows, another for his 

cook-shed, a third for storing his paddy, and two rooms for 
` sleeping and general use. There is generally a verandah outside - 

the wall on both sides of the principal door for receiving stran- gr: 

gers, and as a place where the men of the family talk and lounge, i 

Sometimes, but rarely, the cow-shed is built outside the walls, 

The mud enclosure stands in the middle of a bright green patch 

of vegetables, and the whole is shut in with a good fence of 
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exaction. An old Misthin Brahman, who haunted a — 
camp in pargana Senaut, had inherited a few acres of land 
his father at the age of 25. He now has half a lakh of rupees 
buried in the floor of his hut, yet a coarse dhofi and a still coarser 
gimeha are all the clothing he has ever been known to wear. , 
Though the ciroumstanoes of this man are matter of common 
, the tradition that the admission of prosperity is 
disastrous would suffice to prevent him from generally admitting 
them. It is not so clear why the habit of secrecy should extend 
to those in impoverished and involved circumstances ; yet it does 
so, and it was found impossible to ascertain what proportion of 


_' ryots in an ordinary village were indebted and to what extent. I 


believe it, however, to be the fact that excépting a few /dkAirdjddre 


~ and well-to-do cultivators, and excepting the poorest classes who 


cannot borrow because thoy have no security to offer, there are very 
few ryots who are not indebted to the samindir or the mahdjan 
for loans of grain cr money. 

“ Many causes have contributed to this result. The peasant of 
this district is even less industrious than his brethren in Outtack, 
muore careless and negligent; a fact which, with 

ee ee y attributable to 
ve 


































. sto the zamindár or the mañdja», and in the 
. . mortgage his holding or ornaments to twice the value 
Calls for interest deplenish his stock of paddy, and in 

. M not before, he must borrow grain for food, In November he 
is called on for his rent and must cut a portion of the standing 
érop before it is fully ripe, and dispose of it at a loss in the nearest 


grain. After meeting the April kw! and purchasing the few 
simple tools he requires and a fresh pack-saddle for his bullock, - 
he finds himself with less than last year's store, with the money 
debt still owing to the m*Adjan and with a monthly instalment of 
interest to discharge. But apart from the depression of ciroum- 
stances induced by his own indiscretion, there is certain to come 
a season every 10 or 15 years when tho crop fails through flood 
or drought, a misadventure which plunges thrifty and unthrifty 
alike into debt, from which they seldom manage to recover, 

“ Indebtedness is admittedly on the increase; and the © 
distribution of khatiđns has afforded ryots temporary relief by — 
supplying them with an instrument which has much increased the — 
value of their boldings, and represents a gift of some 30 or 40 — 
rupees on the average of each family, there is reason to fear that — 
in the course of the next 30 years the occupaney right will 
lapse to a large extent, and that the zamindärs, who are 
purchasing holdings in considerable quantity, will be in 
of an area of wij-cht: lands much in excess of that which they — 
now hold.” 

“The question of indebtedness may be concluded by some 
remarks on the methods of borrowing in vogue. 





5 fadly and sometimes money ase comsiensliy lined by 
RO cha. For grain thus lent to oblige a friend no intem 
is required, but for cash the interest is at the ordinary rate of 3 
per cent. per month. It is to the samindár or to the mahdjen that” 
application is ordinarily made. Advances of grain are generally 
made on the pánchpái system, 5 maunds of grain being returned | 
j at harvest time for every 4 maunds borrowed. This is equivalent | 
to interest at the rate of 25 per cent., but as the loans are usually 
cas taken about August or even later, and are scarcely ever current for 
* more than 6 months, the rate of interest is, in' fact, 50 per cent. 
T perannum. The mañájan, who has no interest in the borrower's 
lands, generally exacts n higher rate than the zamindár, whose 
security is better. In either case a famassut or stamped bond is 
executed and retained by the lender. So careless is the ryot, and 
so blindly does he sometimes trust himself in the hands of his 
zamindárs, that cases are not uncommon where the amount of the 
debt and the terms of repayment are left blank upon the deed. 
The ryot signs it. He takes the paddy, and after bestowing n 
seer or two upon the servant who hns mensured it, returns home 
content with his bargain. 
* It may seem incredible that such things should occur, but it 
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They know that the surplus of their produce will be taken both 
in the shape of rent and of repayment for previous loans, and 
w also that unless they prove refractory, the zamindär 
them at least a competence. They have nothing to 
to oultivate their lands and to be allowed to retain so 
eas a Ja — — 
upon their landlord for assistance in times. of 
are, therefore, indifferent ‚as to the amount of 
content to be bled in the knowledge that the 
is necessary, and that ft is in their landlords’ own 
not to allow it to terminate fatally.” 
In conclusion, the following summary may be quoted from the 
Administration Report of Orissa for the years 1900 
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bisarred for one or the other. The railway, which was oc 
to have opened up possibilities of improvements, has, 





